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CRIMINOLOGY 

The trust system has two sides — not only must he trust the men, but they must 
trust him, and some officers cannot secure the confidence of their men. 

The "honor" system, in some form, is necessary for the accomplishment of 
the only proper purpose of imprisonment — the reformation and re-adjustment of 
the offender. His reformation must be tested before he is discharged. If he 
cannot be trusted with a very large measure of liberty before he is discharged, 
certainly he is not fit for release. Outside work should be the last stage in im- 
prisonment, the test of fitness for discharge; the preparation for that event. It 
will be more effective if done without reward. 

Finally, if the principles vi'hich underlie the use of prisoners for this work 
are correct, as I believe they are, they should be applied to all prisoners, the 
application being such as circumstances and the needs of individual prisoners 
warrant. 

It should follow that the public will come to a new view of the criminal, 
and finding that he is a man, and has proved in prison that he can be trusted, 
he should be allowed a chance to prove his manhood on the outside. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The "Gun Mob." — A "mob" is not as the name implies, a noisy, violent 
tempered gathering, but a gang of pickpockets well financed and equipped for 
the trials of the road. A mob consists of four or five people who travel to- 
gether to steal. An inquiry into the formation of mobs, their habits, peculiari- 
ties, methods, etc., might prove interesting to the reader who loves to delve 
into the sociological labyrinths of that portion of the human family known as 
the "underworld." In America mobs are formed in a variety of ways; as 
children they may be thrown together by accident ; perhaps they are neighbors ; 
they may get acquainted with each other in penal institutions, and be released 
at about the same time. The working and daily routine of the mob continues 
until broken up by imprisonment of one or more members, by sickness, or 
because the locality becomes too hot for them on account of the activity of 
the police. Betrayals of one another to the police are matters of common 
occurrence; take, for example, a man arrested charged with larceny from the 
person. The police have no way of finding out what thieves constitute the 
personnel of the mob, but they find out through other thieves (jealous, malicious, 
and anxious to secure favors for themselves from the police). Then after a 
conviction of the first man caught the police round up the "sucker" and com- 
plain of and convict each and every member of the mob. This is done by 
"snitching" (thieves' informing on each other), and it is a common practice 
among pickpockets. In America a mob will seldom contain more than four or 
five members; in England from four to twenty. Pocket picking is at a stand- 
still in the northern parts of the United States in the winter time because it 
is not easy to pick the pockets of people wearing overcoats. This fact accounts 
for the migrations of thieves southward in the winter time, and the southern 
climate, being milder, offers a better and more fertile field for depredations. 
In this respect the "gun" goes southward like the swallow, and the underworld 
family in its habits resembles those of the feathered tribe. Like the hare, what- 
ever his itinerary, he returns to his home city unless he is prevented and detained 
by the police authorities. Holding out part of the "swag" is another reason for 
the splitting up of mobs. Intense rivalry exists between various mobs, and they 
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CRIMINOLOGY 

brag and "knock" one another just the same as the rest of humanity. Before 
they go out to races and fairs they settle beforehand what each shall take, and 
the location of their "meets." Time is not considered; three in the morning is 
as convenient to them as midnight. They are punctual in their "meets" and 
refuse to work with strangers. A failure to keep a "meet" will result in the 
discharge of the careless thief, and another man will be selected to fill his place. 
A strange thief must be vouched for and introduced by some one known to 
both. Wandering about like Arabs, they change the personnel of the mob to 
fill up gaps caused by imprisonment, sickness, etc., and upon their return perhaps 
only one of the original five will appear with the returned mob. On the road 
they "fill" in with other mobs, discharge one another, get "split out" on ac- 
count of quarrels, betrayals of each other to the police, etc. Their women, too, 
gossip, and in this way much valuable information gets to the police. They 
meet each other in their travels on the "road" and give a quiet parting salute 
and then pass on. 

Joseph Matthew Sullivan, Boston. 
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